The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
through  the  efforts  of  Walter  Murphy,  of 
Rowan,  appropriated  the  sum  of  Fifty  Thou- 
sand Dollars  to  erect  a  monument  to  North 
Carolina  Confederate  Dead,  on  the  Battle- 
field of  Gettysburg.  On  the  third  day  of  July, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twenty-Nine,  the 
Memorial  was  unveiled,  on  this  day  the 
oration  herein  contained  was  delivered  by 

Hon.  Walter  Murphy 
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Speech 

op 

HON.  WALTER  MURPHY 

Memorial 
TO  THE 

North  Carolina  Confederate  Dead 

ON  THE  FIELD  OF  GETTYSBURG,  JULY  THE  THIRD 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-NINE 

Your  Excellency,  veterans,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

A  few  days  ago  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  a  gallant  gentleman, 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  cherished  friend.  The  beckoning  finger  of 
Eternity  was  marking  his  earthly  span.  The  crossing  of  the  river 
loomed  in  the  near  distance.  Soon  all  that  was  mortal  of  him 
would  return  to  the  mother  earth  from  whence  he  sprang. 

"You  must  go  to  Gettysburg,"  he  said,  "and  bear  my  message 
to  my  old  comrades.  I  will  not  be  there  in  flesh,  but  my  spirit  will 
be  with  you.  Will  you  go?" 

I  am  here  to  do  his  bidding. 

Baldy  Boyden  now  sleeps  in  the  land  of  the  South;  the  land  for 
which  he  fought  and  lived. 

Just  a  few  short  hours  ago  we  laid  him  gently  upon  her  bosom 
under  the  shade  of  the  oak,  the  symbol  of  his  strength,  and  the 
laurel,  the  emblem  of  his  honor;  while  overhead  the  breezes 
through  the  branches  seemed  to  sob  and  sigh  a  gentle  miserere. 

This  beautiful  memorial  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  his  de- 
votion, courage  and  persistence  .  .  . 

North  Carolina  was  slow  in  going  into  the  Union.  Deliberation 
has  always  marked  her  course. 

It  was  months  after  the  inauguration  of  General  Washington 
as  its  first  President  that  she  cast  her  lot  with  the  new-born 
Republic,  and  then  only  upon  the  agreed  condition  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  be  incorporated  in  our  organic  law.  She  was  as  slow 
to  leave,  and  did  so  only  when  she  believed  her  sovereignty  as  a 
State  had  been  violated. 

From  Bethel  until  Appomattox,  where  North  Carolinians  fired 
the  last  shots  in  Lee's  army,  she  gave  all  she  had  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, in  men  and  wealth,  in  sacrifice  and  devotion. 


We  have  met  here  today  to  honor  the  deeds  and  the  memory  of 
her  sons  who  fell  on  this  battlefield;  sons  who,  with  undaunted 
courage  and  stainless  honor,  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

North  Carolina  soldiers  constituted  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  Confederate  troops  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Up  yonder  slope  into  a  withering  maelstrom  of  shrieking  shell 
and  deadly  bullets  marched  the  flower  of  our  Southland.  It  was 
incomparable!  Nothing  in  history  surpasses  it.  DeSaix  at  Maren- 
go, Cambronne  at  Waterloo  are  its  nearest  approaches.  Over  the 
ramparts  that  bristled  with  cannon  surged  North  Carolinians  to 
death  and  defeat;  that  slope  ran  red  with  blood;  it  is  sacred 
ground,  baptised  and  consecrated  with  human  life. 

On  this  and  a  hundred  battlefields  should  be  erected  monuments 
bearing  the  Spartan  inscription,  "Go,  stranger  and  Lacaedemon 
tell  that  here,  obeying  her  behest,  we  fell." 

On  the  crest  of  that  ridge  sixty-six  years  ago  the  constellation 
of  the  Southern  Cross  commenced  to  wane  in  the  firmament  of 
the  nations,  fading  each  day  until  it  passed  beyond  the  sunset's 
radiant  glow  into  the  realm  of  glorious  history  from  the  field  of 
Appomattox. 

To  my  mind  the  Confederate  soldier  is  one  of  the  most  gloriously 
pathetic  figures  in  the  world's  history.  He  fought  for  a  belief  and 
fought  with  a  courage  and  devotion  never  surpassed  in  any  army 
among  any  people. 

He  gave  all  and  lost  all,  save  honor,  in  defense  of  a  cause  which 
he  held  dearer  than  life  and  which  he  believed  was  just.  And 
when  it  was  all  over  and  the  God  of  battles  had  decreed  against 
him,  he  accepted  the  result  with  a  fortitude  which  characterizes 
the  noble  and  the  brave. 

I  can  see  him  fighting  above  the  clouds  at  Chicamauga;  dying 
in  the  bayous  at  Vicksburg;  charging  up  yonder  slope,  in  victory 
and  defeat — and  in  it  all  and  through  it  all,  he  was  a  splendid 
and  heroic  figure. 

I  can  see  him,  bearded  man  or  beardless  boy,  who,  when  his 
country  called,  donned  his  suit  of  grey,  shouldered  his  rifle,  and 
with  heart  attuned  to  the  strains  of  "Dixie,"  marched  forth  to 
fight  for  and  if  need  be  to  die  for  the  sake  of  home. 

On  a  hundred  battlefields  thousands  of  them  sleep  in  graves 
the  sods  of  which  were  turned  by  the  bayonets  of  their  comrades; 
sleeping  in  sweet  peace  eternal,  there  they  await  the  coming  of 
a  new  life. 

Those  who  survived  the  awful  conflict  went  back  to  the  land 
they  loved;  ragged,  penniless,  heartsore  and  weary,  back  to  deso- 
late homes  and  blackened  firesides.  They  accepted  the  result  in 


the  spirit  of  their  great  chieftain,  Lee;  with  resignation  and  forti- 
tude and  sustained  by  indomitable  courage  and  hallowed  memo- 
ries, they  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  an  Empire. 

The  old  South  with  its  romance  and  glamour  had  passed;  new 
conditions  had  arisen;  civilization  had  entered  a  new  phase.  The 
task  was  great;  but  what  a  wonder  they  wrought! 

Today  the  South  is  a  land  of  happy  and  contented  people;  a 
land  as  beautiful  as  the  vale  of  Cashmere;  a  land  of  thrift,  industry 
and  plenty;  a  land  which  offers  apologies  to  none  for  its  past,  and 
glories  in  its  record. 

And  you,  Rari  nantes  in  guryite  vasto,  a  few  survivors  afloat  on 
the  face  of  the  deep,  the  whole  world  honors  and  respects  you, 
your  own  people  love  and  idolize  you,  your  deeds  are  recorded 
on  the  imperishable  tablets  of  Time;  in  war  you  made  a  record 
which  is  the  proud  heritage  of  your  country,  in  peace  you  have 
shown  mankind  how  to  survive  and  gain  victory  over  defeat. 

At  Appomattox  when  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  was  furled  forever 
you  came  back  into  the  Union  never  to  leave  it  again. 

At  El  Caney,  at  Santiago,  at  Cardenas  you  gave  your  sons  to 
the  Union.  In  the  great  conflict  across  the  seas,  when  the  peace 
and  the  happiness  of  the  world  were  at  stake,  your  grandsons 
went  in  companies,  in  regiments,  in  divisions;  all  giving  true  and 
heartfelt  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  the  emblem 
of  freedom  and  the  symbol  of  unity,  the  ensign  of  a  united  country, 
an  indissoluble  union  of  sovereign  states. 

And  let  us  hope  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  is  our 
flag,  shall  be  the  inspiration  and  hope  to  humanity,  that  war  shall 
cease  and  never  again  show  his  grim  visaged  front  to  the  children 
of  men. 

And  finally  to  you,  gallant  remnant  of  that  brave  army  of  Lee 
and  Jackson,  of  Johnston  and  Hill,  of  Stuart  and  Hoke,  may  the 
peace  of  the  everlasting  God,  the  peace  which  passeth  all  human 
understanding,  come  to  each  and  alL 


